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The author, while admitting that the complexity of conditions regu- 
lated by modern legislation practically requires the delegation to 
administrative officers of power to make rules and regulations dealing 
with details, nevertheless emphasizes the importance of surrounding 
the exercise of the power with safeguards to prevent its abuse. This 
advice is of particular interest and importance in this country at the 
present time because of the increasing delegation by our legislatives 
of what Chief Justice Marshall called "the power to fill in the details 
of legislation." Several states have copied the Wisconsin Labor Law 
requiring places of employment to be "safe" and "sanitary" and dele- 
gating to administrative officers the power to fix and enforce standards 
of "safety" and "sanitation." Apart from the question of constitu- 
tionality of such delegation, its desirability and the means of safe- 
guarding its exercise have become important problems in this country, 
and the author's discussion of this subject is particularly opportune. 

The lecture on codification, its purposes and accomplishments, is 
very interesting. The author does not share the views of many English 
and American lawyers that codification tends to cramp and impede 
the natural growth of the law. Neither does he accept Bentham's 
extreme view of codification, viz., the elimination of the need of expert 
interpretation and application of the law. He believes in restricted 
codification. He finds that the reason for the success of codification 
on the Continent, as compared with its failure to make any progress 
in England, was the desire for unification of the law in Continental 
countries and the lack of any such pressing need in England. Judged 
from the Benthamic conception of its purpose, consolidation has been 
everywhere a failure, but in France and Germany it has succeeded 
in rendering the general principles of law familiar to the ordinary man, 
and in accomplishing uniformity. The author gives particular point 
to his discussion of codification by impressing on the drafter that he 
should always have in mind the possibility of his legislation becoming 
part of a general code. 

Sir Courtenay was asked by President Butler to discuss the English 
experience in the light of the present interest of American legislators in 
the problem of securing expert drafting service and his lectures are 
confined to that subject. Occasional observations with respect to 
American legislation are advanced, says the author, with "much 
diffidence." However, the general problems of drafting, whether in 
England or in the United States, are much the same, and the lectures 
are full of suggestion and advice for the American legislator and 
drafter. It is to be hoped that they may stimulate interest in the 
improvement of our statute law and the means of accomplishing it. 

Thomas I. Parkinson. 

The Law and Practice in Bankruptcy Under the National Bank- 
ruptcy Act of 1898. By William Miller Collier. Tenth Edition by 
Frank B. Gilbert. Albany : Matthew Bender & Co. 1914. pp. Ixxxi, 
1513. 

Somewhat over three years ago the eighth edition of Collier on 
Bankruptcy appeared and was reviewed in the pages of this magazine. 
(11 Columbia Law Rev. 389). Most of the comments in that review 
may be applied to the volume before us, which is now in its tenth 
edition. In short, three editions of this compendium have been offered 
to the Bar since the amending law of four years ago, so that "Collier" 
has practically attained the eminence of a year-book. 
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The law of bankruptcy has grown tremendously since the enactment 
of the basic act of 1898. Radical as that statute was in its many 
departures from earlier models, the measure of difference thus consti- 
tuted was as nothing to the developments of recent years which 
amendatory legislation and the progressive spirit manifested by the 
Federal Courts have combined to produce. Thanks to this, we have 
to-day a modern system of liquidation which still needs modernization 
here and there, but which is of a stature not contemplated by its genera- 
tors. Hence, no book on bankruptcy, written at the time of the original 
statute's passage, can be made to fill the measure of present wants 
by any process of adding citations to the foot-notes and altering 
portions of the text in places where the statutory amendments render 
change essential. 

The present edition is adequate, however, for the purposes of a 
reference book and digest of bankruptcy decisions, although occasional 
omissions may be noted. Kavanaugh v. Mclntyre, for example, an 
important case on the question of dischargeable debts, is cited as having 
been decided by the New York Appellate Division (128 App. Div. 722) 
whereas in February of the present year the Court of Appeals, in affirm- 
ing the intermediate court's decision, rendered an opinion which is 
certainly worth mentioning. (210 N. Y. 175.) And if the present 
work lays claim to being a year-book, it should not have omitted Oreey 
v. DocTcendorff (231 U. S. 513) on the point of practice regarding 
appeals to the Supreme Court. Why Oreey v. DocTcendorff should be 
omitted from this edition, and yet it should mention Ludvigh v. 
American Woolen Co. (231 U. S. 522) decided the same day, is difficult 
to explain. 

As a library volume, the present edition is unexcelled. It is bound 
in good quality morocco, and contains 1600 pages of the clearest type, 
printed on the opaque thin paper which has recently come to bless 
the collector of legal literature. The volume occupies but two inches 
of space in spite of the mass of matter it contains, and needs only a 
scientific revision to make it the most acceptable treatise on the subject. 
As it stands, however, it should be of great value to the practitioner. 
The class of text-book of which it is an example, wherein a general 
statute is glossed by sections, commends itself particularly to the man 
who reads as he runs. In this class axe such English works as Williams 
on Bankruptcy, and Buckley's Companies' Acts, and Collier on 
Bankruptcy does not compare unfavorably with these. 

Oarrard Glenn. 

The Law op Commercial Exchanges. By Chester Arthur Legg. 
New York: Baker, Voorhis & Co. 1913. pp. xxxiv, 381. 

This book is in one volume of three hundred and forty octavo 
pages, and therefore it is probably not true, as the publishers in their 
descriptive leaflet claim, "that every conceivable problem which has 
arisen or is likely to arise in the administration of the exchanges is 
clearly and comprehensively discussed." The book is, nevertheless, 
worth while. While not deeply philosophical it is suggestively so. The 
author has not contented himself with arranging on a more or less 
orderly plan phrases from opinions, and substance of decisions; he 
has used his own thought and reason, and even if he has failed to probe 
the philosophy of his subject to the bottom he at least spurs the reader 
to do some little thinking for himself. 

The book is in seven chapters, devoted respectively to origin and 



